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departments including the right to investigate them. A state water 
power commission will open the vast water power resources of the 
state, with rates under the control of the public utilities commission, 
the development to be by private corporations and individuals. A 
state motion picture censorship will approve all pictures produced or 
exhibited in the state and a tax will be imposed on the films. 

A policy of state enforcement of prohibition was adopted. The 
state bonus commission was organized to distribute the bonus to 
veterans of the World War and veterans were given preference in 
civil service rating. 

The Levy Election Law which introduced the direct primary was 
amended and the party convention has been restored for the nomina- 
tion of state and judicial officers. Delegates to this convention will 
be named at the direct primary. This was passed at the demand of 
the Republicans and was a part of the platform in the 1920 campaign, 
the Democrats opposing it vigorously. 

The literacy test for voting will be submitted to the electorate at 
the fall elections as an amendment to the constitution. This test 
would require that every voter be able to read and write English. 

This summary of the more important measures passed shows the 
extent of the work of the legislature, and in general the laws will be of 
benefit to the state. The movement for retrenchment, the abolition of 
unnecessary positions and the reorganization of various state depart- 
ments, the whole program in fact, is the result of the political sagacity, 
leadership and personality of the governor. 

F. G. Crawford. 

Popular Legislation in California, 1920. California has again 
been the scene of a great act of popular legislation. At the general 
election in November 1920, in addition to expressing their opinion on 
candidates for President of the United States and numerous other 
national, state and local officers, the people of California were called 
upon to judge of the merits of twenty proposals of law. 

Ten of the measures were placed on the ballot by initiative; five 
were constitutional referenda, and five were referenda by petition; 
twelve of the twenty measures proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion, five coming from the legislature and seven from the people by 
initiative. Of the initiative measures three were adopted and seven 
were defeated. Of the referenda by petition two were adopted and 
three were defeated. Of all the twenty measures taken together eight 
were adopted and twelve were defeated. 
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It is possible to draw useful conclusions from the fate of these meas- 
uies. It was at one time supposed by advocates of the initiative and 
referendum that the initiation of a measure by petition argued a degree 
of popular interest which gave it a good chance of victory. This 
election reverses such a conclusion. As a matter of fact, as we shall 
see when we come to analyze the particular measures, the ipitiative 
was in this case taken advantage of by numerous special interests 
for the purpose of proposing measures of particular advantage to 
themselves or for the propagation of their particular "isms." To 
these special pleas the people of the state did not lend a kindly ear. 
It has been usually thought that the filing of a referendum petition 
indicated a widespread hostility to the measure in question. This 
ccntention is somewhat supported by the result of the California 
election. Two of the legislative acts submitted to referendum were 
measures of very great importance which were the subject of intense 
public feeling. Three of them were special measures attacked by 
special interests. Both of those adopted fell in this latter group. 
The constitutional referenda met, as might have been expected, a 
somewhat better fate. Little significance, however, can be attached to 
the results of the measures in this category because of the fact that, 
w th one exception, they were matters of very trivial importance. 
A: least eight of the twenty measures were by reason of their complexity 
or the trivial character of the issues involved entirely unsuited to 
popular determination. 

The people of California have a deserved reputation for liberality. 
Tiey sustained it at this election. Of six measures tending either 
directly or indirectly to increase taxes they adopted four. One of 
these was a measure increasing the amount now paid by the state in 
support of education in high and elementary schools from $17.50 to 
$o0 per pupil. This will involve an immediate increase in expenditure 
on the part of the state of between seven and eight million dollars. 
Aiother important measure in this class was that increasing the rate 
of interest to be paid upon forty million dollars of highway bonds 
unsaleable at present rates of interest, and also providing that the 
state assume the burden now borne by the counties for the payment 
of interest on previously issued highway bonds. This measure, too, 
wis adopted by a large majority. On the other hand, a measure 
increasing the salaries of justices of the supreme court and the district 
courts of appeal by $2000 a year, involving a total expenditure of 
$^4,000, was defeated by a vote of over two to one. The people thus 
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affirmed once more their implicit faith in small salaries. The people 
adopted a measure exempting orphanages from taxation and extending 
the limits within which state aid might be granted to private charitable 
institutions, both matters of small consequence. An initiative measure 
proposed by the alumni of the University of California to provide a 
tax on general property of one- and two-tenths mills on the dollar 
was defeated by a very narrow margin. The campaign for this measure 
was vigorous and the opposition was equally intense. The grounds of 
the opposition were that the measure broke down the system of separa- 
tion of state and local taxation which prevails in California and that 
the funds to be derived from the mill tax were to be outside the con- 
trol of the legislature and the state board of control. It was these 
arguments, rather than the amount of the tax which led to the defeat 
of the measure. 

Among the initiative measures was one providing for the gradual 
introduction of the single tax. This is the fourth successive election 
at which a similar measure has appeared on the ballot. It has always 
been defeated heavily, this time by a vote of 196,000 for to 563,000 
against. A primarily agricultural state like California is probably 
the least fruitful soil in the world for the single tax doctrine. The 
constant reappearance of this measure, however, on the ballot induced 
the real estate men of the state to propose by initiative a measure 
raising the percentage of voters who must sign an initiative petition 
from eight to twenty-five in the case of measures affecting taxation. 
This proposition was defeated by a vote of nearly two to one. 

Three initiatives and one referendum by petition affected medical 
matters. One was a measure prohibiting compulsory vaccination, 
another prohibiting vivisection, a third establishing a separate board 
of chiropractic examiners. The fourth was a referendum upon an act 
regulating the use of narcotic drugs which it was alleged was unfair 
to the practitioners of osteopathy. The medical and scientific forces 
of the state delivered a united attack upon these propositions under 
the name of the "Quack Quartet." They were successful, the three 
initiatives being defeated and the proposition subjected to referendum 
carrying. The chiropractic measure came within about twelve thou- 
sand votes of passing. On the whole the people of California showed 
a commendable disposition to follow the leaders of scientific thought 
within this field. 

Chief interest outside of California has attached to the Anti-Alien 
Land Law which was proposed by initiative and which was adopted 
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by a vote of 668,483-222,096. This measure was intended to make 
effective the anti-alien land law passed by the legislature in 1913. 
It continued the prohibition of the earlier law of the ownership of land 
by aliens ineligible to citizenship. In addition it forbade any such 
alien to hold land as a trustee or guardian for the minor child of such 
alien, even though such minor child be a citizen of the United States, 
or to be a member of a corporation authorized to acquire or enjoy agri- 
cultural land. The act further provided that any conveyance with 
irtent to evade the provisions of the act should be void as against the 
state and that taking property in the name of another person when 
the consideration was actually paid by an alien ineligible to citizenship 
or the execution of a mortgage to such an alien if the mortgagee put 
ir possession should be prima facie evidence of such intent. 

Few persons really closely in touch with the subject believe that 
this measure can prove effective. Many voted against it believing 
that it was a gratuitous, because useless, affront to our trans-Pacific 
neighbor. There is, however, substantial agreement among Cali- 
fornians that the matter of Japanese ownership of agricultural land 
his become a serious problem and that to avoid the consequences 
which are involved in so-called race questions, Japanese immigration 
should be promptly checked. The vote, therefore, was very significant 
as indicating the attitude of California toward the Japanese question 
in general and may, to that extent, help to point the way toward some 
adequate treatment of the problem by the national government. 1 

Perhaps the most interesting contest was between the women and 
the lawyers over the community property act (a referendum by petition). 
This act attempted to put husband and wife on a "fifty-fifty" basis 
as far as the testamentary disposition of property is concerned. Cali- 
fornia derived from her Spanish settlers the Roman law principle that 
husband and wife are partners. Coming into conflict with the common 
hw theory that they are one and the husband that one, a compromise 
was evolved which prevails in California today. Upon the death of 
the wife all community property, that is property accumulated other 
than by gift or bequest during their married life, goes to the husband. 
On the death of the husband one-half goes to the wife, the other half 
being subject to the testamentary disposition of the husband. Failing 

1 Another measure affecting aliens adopted by almost the same vote, appar- 
ently under the impulse generated by the larger measure, was a poll tax of four 
dollars on every alien inhabitant. It was opposed by most thoughtful people 
on the ground that it was an unworthy and trivial insult to the Japanese. Their 
advice, however, was passed by unnoticed. 
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such disposition this half goes to the husband's descendants. The 
act passed by the legislature under vast pressure from the women's 
lobby provided that on the death of either spouse one-half of the com- 
munity property should go to the other while the other half might be 
the subject of disposition by will to the lineal descendants of the testator 
but not to others except with the consent of the spouse. In the absence 
of a will the whole community property was to go to the surviving 
spouse. To this measure the lawyers objected with extraordinary 
violence and very marked success. They argued that every partner- 
ship must be liquidated following the death of a married partner, that 
the credit of married men would be diminished, that a husband could 
not without his wife's consent leave a penny to his own parents. These 
arguments prevailed. 

More sinister but equally destructive were the arguments addressed 
by the opponents of prohibition against the Harris Enforcement Act 
which they had subjected to referendum. The vote on this measure 
indicates the extent of the reaction against prohibition in this wine- 
producing state. It is less marked than might have been expected. 
The vote stood 400,475 for and 465,537 against. 

Finally, the people passed upon a proposition for a constitutional 
convention. There is no denying that California needs a new consti- 
tution. It was already unduly long when it used to be carried in the 
appendix to Bryce's American Commonwealth as an example of a bad 
constitution. It is much worse today. No one has a kind word for 
it. The calling of a convention was, however, opposed by many of 
the most earnest critics of the constitution on the ground that the 
present was no time for a convention. This argument was accepted 
by conservatives who anticipated a radical convention and by progres- 
sives who dreaded a reactionary one. The call was overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

On the whole the task required of the people was an impossible one. 
The pamphlet sent to the voters to acquaint them with the texts of 
the measures and arguments pro and con was a slight thing of 80,000 
words. There was a good deal of agitation of some questions. The 
newspapers published strange and conflicting suggestions for voters. 
When all was said and done most electors voted blindly on all but two 
or three questions. They doubtless acted on advice but advice so 
conflicting as to largely neutralize itself. The long ballot of propositions 
is no less fatal than the long ballot of officers. 

Thomas H. Reed. 

University of California. 



